BRICKS OF THE UNIVERSE
IF we take a house to pieces we find that it is composed ultimately of
bricks and a little cementing material.   The bricks are all more or
less alike, so nearly alike that we ignore any differences.   Yet we can
build up out of similar bricks as many houses as we wish, and no two of
the houses need be alike.   We have to think of the universe in the same
way, as built up of bricks; every substance we know of is made up of
these bricks arranged in different ways and fastened together in different
ways.
MOSES   AND   CLEOPATRA   AS   ALCHEMISTS
Scientists have always been prying into matter, searching for the
ultimate bricks out of which it is built up. The ancient alchemists
sought to transmute or change the baser metals into gold. Such a
process could only be possible if the different metals were composed of
the same basic substance, and the alchemists must have believed that.
Alchemy originated in Egypt; indeed the name is derived from
" Chimia," the old priestly name for Egypt. Moses and his sister
Miriam are supposed to have studied alchemy, and so also did Job and
Cleopatra. Alchemy had a great vogue in the Middle Ages, when
ignorant people were ready to accept any fairy tale. It persisted till the
end of the iSth century.
ALCHEMY   GAVE   PLACE   TO   CHEMISTRY
When the old and carefully guarded mysteries were cleared away
from alchemy there remained the wholesome kernel, chemistry.
Chemistry transmutes, not base metals into gold, but raw materials
into ruby glass, porcelain, and a host of other useful and beautiful
things. Chemistry is indeed the new alchemy.
The old alchemy still has its believers. We are apt to smile at the
credulity of the Middle Ages. Yet, as recently as 1928, it was reported
from Douai, in France, that gold had been made, in the best style of the
old alchemists, by baking together silver, arsenic and sulphur.
PARTICLES   THAT   CANNOT   BE   DIVIDED
The ancient Greeks devoted little attention to alchemy, but they
arrived at another of the fundamental ideas of matter. They imagined
matter divided into minute fragments. By crushing brimstone we can
reduce it to a fine powder; in flowers of sulphur the particles are smaller
still; in milk of sulphur the particles are extremely small, but still
separately visible. We can imagine sulphur divided into smaller and
smaller particles, until at last we reach the almost inconceivably small
atom, the particle that cannot be further divided, the " indivisible.1*
The old Greek idea of the atom was reinvented by John Dalton
(1766-1844) about the end of the i8th century, and it became the basis
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